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Introduction 

When analysing the keyboard sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti, we face a very 
heterogeneous repertoire. The three different catalogues, into which Scarlatti’s keyboard 
sonatas have been collected, do not show a coherent relationship between chronology and 
style. It has been seriously debated whether the two original collections — the Parma and 
the Venice — had been organised based on a single criterion all throughout, and it seems 
more likely that they were the result of arbitrary collecting principles. Clearly, then, no 
concluding evidence supporting one catalogue or the other, one chronology or the other, 
has been provided yet.' 

The uncertainty in the organization and chronology of the entire collection of 
Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas is an important factor when choosing the works to be 
analysed. The criteria used to select the works analysed in these paper is mainly founded 
in the applicability of the analytical concepts and techniques proposed by William E. 
Caplin in his Classical Form: A Theory of Formal Functions for the Instrumental Music 
of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven.’ After reviewing volumes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 of Kenneth 
Gilbert’s edition of Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas, the chosen sonatas to be analysed were 
K. 53, K. 54, K. 78, K. 98, K. 99, K. 101, K. 259, K. 268, K. 290, K. 291, K. 393, K. 470, 
K. 481, and K. 492.7 

This keyboard sonatas present very varied and complex structures in their 
expositions, representing, from the musical and analytical point of view, a very valuable 
and interesting material, representative of a historic and aesthetic style that has been 


: W. Dean Sutcliffe, The Keyboard Sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti and the Eighteenth-Century Music Style (Cambridge and New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2003). 


2 William E. Caplin, Classical Form: A Theory of Formal Functions for the Instrumental Music of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
(Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 1998). 


; Domenico Scarlatti, “Domenico Scarlatti Complete Keyboard Sonatas,” ed. Kenneth Gilbert (Paris: Heugel & Cie, 1973). Volumes 
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overshadowed by late baroque and high classical outputs. The expositions of Scarlatti can 
be classified into three different categories, depending on their formal structure. Some 
expositions feature a formal structure with well differentiated formal functions of main- 
theme, transition, and subordinate-theme; a second group features a more complex and 
less clear organization by fusing transition and subordinate-theme functions; and a third 
group of expositions show a more expanded form by presenting a two-part subordinate- 


theme or a two subordinate-theme group, with multiple cadences. 


Part I 

Some of the expositions analysed show a formal structure characterised by a high 
degree of differentiation between their constituent functions; in this aspect, they may 
even resemble those expositions of the high classical period sonatas. These expositions 
show formal functions of main-theme, transition, and subordinate-theme in a very 
identifiable way, although the processes inside of each section may well be more 
complex or very different, at least, of those traditionally happening in high classical 
sonatas; moreover, in some cases, the structure is designed in such a manner that it can be 
very well explained by the theory presented in Classical Form. 

The main-theme (MT) in these first group of expositions, and in general in most 
of the sonatas here analysed, tend to be clearly framed by a cadence, most regularly an 
authentic cadence, but half cadences are also possible. Commonly, the MT is presented in 
the form of a four-bar consequent phrase with a perfect authentic cadence (PAC) closing 
the theme; this phrase may well be immediately repeated or not before continuing on to 


the next transitional section. An example of a MT in the form of a consequent phrase 
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repeated is provided in the sonata K. 393 in B flat major. This MT is made up of a ‘basic 
idea’ (b.i.), supported by tonic harmony, followed by a ‘contrasting idiea’ (c.i.) featuring 
a cadential progression ending with a PAC. The next phrase, the repetition properly 
speaking, although harmonically and rhythmically equal to the previous one, features a 
melodic descent starting on scale degree 1, contrasting with the starting scale degree 5 of 
the first phrase. An example of a non-repeated consequent as a MT is provided in the 
sonata K. 268 in A major, in which the transition section immediately follows the MT’s 
PAC. 

Other less common MTs may well present a full eight-bar structure framed by a 
cadence; an interesting example is found in the sonata K. 54 in A minor. The MT here 
presents the structure of a hybrid, featuring a four-bar ‘compound basic idea’ (c.b.i.) 
phrase followed by a four-bar continuation phrase. The c.b.i. phrase is made up of a two- 
bar basic idea followed by a two-bar contrasting idea. Both ideas in the c.b.1., although 
contrasting in their respective texture, feature tonic harmony all throughout. Another 
possible interpretation of this first four-bar phrase is that of a ‘presentation’; as the main 
contrasting elements between both ideas are only the texture and register, both ideas still 
are similar enough. Thus, bars 3 and 4 could be considered as a repetition, slightly varied, 
of the b.i., what would confer, to the entire phrase, the structure of a ‘sentence’. The 
continuation phrase features model-sequence technique, fragmentation, and acceleration 
of the harmonic rhythm. The model-sequence process coincides, and reinforces, the two- 
beat fragmentation grouping for three bars, which are followed by a one-bar ‘cadential 
idea’; the entire phrase features a stepwise descent in the chordal and melodic structure, 


closing the MT with a Half Cadence (HC). 
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Transitions are also well distinguished and framed; most of the times, in these 
kind of sonatas the frames are provided by HCs, such as in sonatas K. 54, 268, and 259. 
In this last sonata, for instance, the highly elaboration and complexity of the internal 
transitional process does not undermines the clarity of the transitional frames. In this 
case, a long modulating transition, featuring model-sequence technique, clearly starts in 
bar 9; the first model is a large four-bar phrase that features the characteristics of a 
‘standing on the dominant’ function, that by itself is very unusual because it does not 
follow any HC or dominant arrival; moreover, the dominant harmony prolonged 
throughout the phrase is the dominant of A minor, an entirely new key that has not been 
stated before at any time or in any form. The sequential repetition takes place 
immediately in the key of B minor. There follows a new model-sequence; this time the 
model, lasting one bar, is sequentially repeated three times in one-bar units with a 
melodic overlap. The first two bars -the model and its first repetition— are in E minor, 
then the next two sequences, overlapped with the previous bar and with each other, are in 
A major. The pattern is finally broken after the downbeat of bar 21, where the 
subordinate key (SK), D major, is established through a dominant arrival or, another 
possible interpretation, a HC followed by a standing-on-the-dominant in bar 22. 

In this group there is one interesting case where the transition’s ending frame, 
although clear enough, is more ambiguous than other cases. In sonata K. 393 ,for 
instance, the transition is a short four-bar phrase, presenting the same melodic 
characteristics of the consequent’s b.i of the MT, but then followed by a new c.i., ending 
with a PAC in C minor; this phrase, modulating to C minor, prolongs dominant harmony, 


by means of a passing 6/4 chord, leading to the cadence. This transition is interesting 
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because, although it clearly modulates to C minor, the C chord in the resolution presents 
no third, giving space to some harmonic ambiguity that is explained by the sudden 
change in the harmonic context that immediately follows in the next bar. The following C 
chord, in bar 13, is a major triad, switching its harmonic function from a tonic triad in 
minor to a dominant in the new SK of F major. Retrospectively, it can be stated that 
Scarlatti was careful enough to avoid writing the minor third in the resolution chord at the 
end of the transition, so the C minor could become major (dominant in the new key), by 
an immediate modal shift, in the new harmonic context of F major in the following bar. 
Although it is not, strictly speaking, a reinterpreted HC because the chord of resolution is 
a minor chord, its function, in this precise context, is that of a HC in the following SK. 
This group of sonatas is characterised by having a single subordinate-theme (ST), 
with a clear boundary with its preceding transition. It is important to mention that the 
nature of the internal structure of these STs are very varied and complex. Sonatas K. 259, 
268, and 393 show a ST clearly framed by a cadence; in the case of K. 259, for instance, 
the PAC closing the theme, after several cadential evasions, also ends the exposition. The 
structure of the ST, starting in the last beat of bar 15, in K. 268 is quite interesting 
because of its loose characteristics. After the HC, and the subsequent standing-on-the- 
dominant, closing the transition, the ST enters, consisting of a succession of three c.b.1. 
phrases, accomplishing the initiating function of an ‘extended large presentation’; these 
c.b.1. phrases start with dominant but close on a different harmony in each case, none of 
which being the tonic chord. Each phrase is well separated by a caesura followed by a 
rest, adding more instability and uncertainty to the musical discourse. The closing 


melodic and harmonic material of each phrase presents an ascending sequential pattern; 
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mediant harmony closes the first phrase, subdominant closes the second, and dominant 
the third. After the last caesura, continuational material follows, having fragmentation 
and model-sequence procedures as its main distinctive characteristics. The fused 
cadential idea closes with a PAC, ending thus the ST. A long closing section follows, 
presenting a four-bar codetta repeated to be followed by a second shorter codetta, which 
is also repeated to end the exposition. Interestingly, the structural function of this post- 
cadential section is not just to close the exposition, but to stabilise the A major tonic 
chord —of the HK— by prolonging the E major chord —tonic in the SK, but dominant in A 
mayor. After a long transition and a long and loose subordinate theme, the exposition 
required an equally long but stable section to balance the entire form in a harmonically 
related key. 

The ST in K. 54 is interesting in this context not just because the boundaries and 
the formal functions are still well defined between these two sections, although showing 
an elision between transition and ST, but because its internal structure. The downbeat of 
bar 13 marks the elision of the transition with the subordinate-theme in E minor. This 
theme presents very ambiguous characteristics in its structure. Fragmentation pervades 
this section, conferring a continuational character to the theme; this continuation phrase is 
extended by the repetition of one of its constituent one-bar fragments, so bars 13, 14, and 
15 share the same melodic and harmonic materials. The extra fragment, bar 15, is an 
exact repetition of bar 14. There follows a cadential idea in bar 16 that closes with a PAC 
in bar 17. Another important loose characteristic of this five-bar phrase is that the two- 
chord progression in each of the first three bars is reversed, so, instead of stating 1-V, it 


presents V-i, with the dominant harmony on the downbeat of each measure. Interestingly, 
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the phrase is repeated, but now an evaded cadence is placed at the end of the phrase, as a 
means to expand the section with new material. This following material represents a 
“new” continuation with more surface and harmonic rhythm activity; the music leads to a 
dominant arrival in bar 23 and goes on, by repeating the material, to close the phrase with 
a PAC in bar 25. After the ST is finally ended, there follows a closing section made up of 
one repeated codetta. The melodic and harmonic content of this codetta replicates the 
content of the cadential idea of bar 20 that leads to an evaded cadence; consequently, the 
more adequate interpretation of this “new” continuation material, from bar 21 to the 
downbeat of bar 25, is that of being a mere interpolation, with its own PAC, between the 
evaded cadence in bar 21 and the repetition of the cadential procedure in the codetta, to 
bring the thematic closure with a PAC. Finally, a re-transition, modulating to A minor, 
leads the music back to the beginning. 

To conclude this first part, these sonatas (K. 54, 259, 268, and 393) show clear 
boundaries between their structural elements; in most cases, cadences clearly frame the 
sections, but even, when cadences are not used, the different function of the formal 


components are still distinguishable if not evident. 


Part IT 
A second category or group of sonatas are mainly differentiated because their 
expositions present a much more complex structure in the articulation of the transition 
with the subordinate-them; regularly, in this second type of expositions, these two 
functions — transition and subordinate-theme — are not differentiated. Even more, in most 


cases, the same segment of music may simultaneously function as transition and as 
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subordinate-theme. As in the first group, the MT of these sonatas present very varied 
structures, but do not represent any structural problem in the articulation with the 
following transition; the MT in sonatas K. 53, 98, and 99, are very distinct from each 
other in their structure, but all three have a closing cadence framing the function. 
Probably, the most interesting case of these MTs is found in the sonata K. 53 in D major. 
This MT is made up of an irregular five-bar consequent phrase, in which a three-bar b.1. 
of tonic prolongation harmony is followed by a two-bar c.i., supported by a cadential 
progression, ending with a PAC. This consequent is exactly repeated with the abnormal 
characteristic that the two phrases are elided; the MT, thus, is made up of a closing 
function only, lacking an initiating function such as an antecedent or a c.b.i. Finally, by 
presenting the final tonic chord in broken arpeggio, the PAC is weakened in the second 
phrase, allowing an overlapping with the transition. 

The most interesting section for the analysis, in this second category of sonatas, is 
the articulation of transition with ST. In K. 53, bar 9, the transition starts in the home key 
with a two-bar b.i, alternating dominant and tonic harmonies, repeated to build a 
presentation; then, the presentation is immediately repeated in the SK (A major). This 
time, the b.i. is repeated twice to be followed by a two-bar cadential progression, which is 
also repeated, to lead the music to a new section. The entire transition process in this 
sonata presents some problems to the formal function analysis; this transition does not 
have any half cadence that indicates the end of the section if it were a modulating or a 
two-part transition. It is clear that after the last PAC of the MT, there is a new initiating 
function that is repeated, giving a clear sense of a “new” beginning, a new section. The 


lack of a half cadence before the modulation, to indicate the end of the first part of the 
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transition, may well be explained by the continuum style of this sonata, and also by the 
contrast in the rhythmic design of the bass — a long note in dominant harmony contrasting 
with an arpeggio design in tonic harmony — in the b.i. gives a hint of dominant harmony 
preponderance. This fact may suggest a “premature dominant arrival” in the HK in bar 
10, which would be followed by a standing-on-the-dominant-like section to mark the end 
of the first part of the transition. Then, in bar 14, there would follow another dominant 
arrival with a standing-on-the-dominant-like section, as the harmonic and rhythmic 
patterns are repeated. This transition does not show any indication of closure; moreover, 
it is followed by a two-bar cadential progression, repeated and leading the music to a new 
section. 

This new section starts in A minor and shows very ambiguous characteristics. In 
one level, it shows two-beat fragmentation and a continuum rhythm, which transfer the 
characteristics of a continuation to this entire section. On another level, the music can be 
grouped in such a way that shows presentational features, such as a two-bar b.i. repeated 
and varied. It seems as if the two functions, presentation and continuation are been 
applied at the same time. Furthermore, this section could be well interpreted as the 
continuation function of the previous transitional section, which, as mentioned, has 
presentational characteristics, thus reinforcing the two sections — transition and 
subordinate-theme — fusion. In bar 32, second beat, an ECP starts, but it is abandoned in 
bar 34, when the dominant harmony is inverted; finally, in bar 35, a two-bar cadential 
phrase begins to reach a PAC, which is then followed by two different codettas 


succeeding one after the other, to end the exposition. 
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Another good example is the sonata K. 98 in E minor. After the MT’s PAC, the 
transition starts in bar 14 and depicts, in the one hand, formal fragmentation into one-bar 
units with a “Prinner” pattern in the bass line, what confers to the section the qualities of 
a continuation. In the other hand, the harmonic progression patterning is repeated every 
four bars, conferring thus, in a higher level, the features of an initiating function to the 
entire section. This new initiating function — an eight-bar presentation phrase — marks the 
beginning of a new section, the transition properly speaking. After a two-bar extension, a 
cadential phrase follows, leading to a HC in bar 27. So far, the sonata has presented the 
functions of main-theme and transition quite clearly, but then the presentation material of 
the transition returns in the relative major’s key, contradicting thus the implication of the 
previous HC — a modulation to the dominant key. More interesting, this time the material 
acquires a more continuational characteristic as it is shortened to four bars and featuring 
an ECP, what converts the phrase into a continuation-becomes-cadential that leads to a 
PAC; consequently, the music reaches the end of a section, marked by the closure, but 
what section? The subordinate-theme? If so, how a subordinate-theme could have 
appeared without any proper HC warning? To complicate more the section, the same 
presentational material from the transition returns once more, with the Prinner’s bass,* 
leading to a cadential phrase with an ECP; this time the cadence is abandoned as a means 
to extend the cadential function by repeating it and leading to the final PAC, which is 


followed by a closing section to end the exposition. 


* Robert O. Gjerdingen, Music in the Galant Style (Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 2007). 
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The case of sonata K. 99 in C minor is similar. The transition, starting in bar 9 
after the MT’s PAC, features sentential structure with a four-bar presentation followed by 
continuation material. The continuation material features a two-bar model sequentially 
repeated three times; in the third repetition, the sequence is broken to give way to a new 
melodic and contrapuntal material, grouped in two-bar units that could be labelled as 
“new” b.i. Each unit leads to a HC, so in bar 21 we find the structural HC that ends the 
first-part-transition, being the following repetitions mere dominant prolongations to build 
a standing-on-the-dominant. The following material, also in two-bar units, modulates to 
G minor and draws a HC in bar 27, closing the second-part-transition; the subsequent 
repetitions of this unit form a standing-on-the-dominant in the SK. In the second beat of 
bar 31, a long standing-on-the-dominant follows, fulfilling the role of a ST, to lead the 
piece to a restatement of the four-bar cadential material presented in the MT to end the 
exposition. In this example, the formal ambiguities are accentuated by two factors; one is 
the fact that identical material is used to accomplish different formal functions, and the 
second is the rhythmic continuum style of the piece. For instance, the material in bars 19 
and 20 is practically the same as the material in bars 21-22 and 23-24, what would 
suggest the existence of an independent section from bar 19 to 24, divided un two-bar 
units, weakening our previous analysis in which we considered bars 21 to 24 as post- 
cadential standing-on-the-dominant. The same happens with bars 25 to 30, where 
practically the same material is used for two different functions: bars 25-26 are separated 
from 27 to 30 by an ambiguous HC. Finally, the continuum style difficulties the clear 


identification of the different sections. 
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As we can see from the presented analyses, these sonatas coincide in the fact that 
their transition and ST functions are not distinguished from one to another. All these 
sonatas present a clearly distinguishable MT, clearly separated from the following 
transition, but show a complete fusion between transition and ST; moreover, in some 


cases, like in the sonata K. 99, the function of transition/ST is very ambiguous. 


Part IIT 

There is a third category of expositions in Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas made by 
those sonatas with expositions in which the ST section is extended. These expositions 
consist of a complete set of formal and well differentiated functions with a large ST 
section in the form of a two-part ST, of a ST group, or containing both, a two-part ST 
followed by a second ST; although, in some way, these sonatas tend to be less 
analytically complicated, when differentiating formal functions, than those in the 
previous category, the complexity of the ST’s structure may well be outstanding. 

The MT can have, as in the other categories already discussed, the structure of a 
complete eight-bar theme structure, or a compressed four-bar phrase — usually featuring 
consequent structure — framed by a cadence, differentiating the formal function from 
what follows. In K. 101 in A major, for instance, the MT features an extended sentence; 
the four-bar presentation is made up of a two-bar b.i. repeated. The following four-bar 
continuation phrase features one-bar fragmentation and surface and harmonic rhythms 
acceleration; the continuation function is repeated to build a twelve-bar sentence. 
Interestingly, the continuation, although containing a cadential idea, does not have a 


cadence, thus lacking a closure and leaving the section open. There follows a short two- 
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bar “new” b.i. with the progression I-V, featuring quick arpeggios in the right hand, that 
concludes with a HC in bar 14; the b.i. is then exactly repeated to form a four-bar phrase. 
In the light of what precedes and what follows this four-bar phrase, the HC in bar 14 
should be considered to be the structural closure of the MT, being the following 
repetition a two-bar standing-on-the-dominant that also accomplishes the role of a short 
non-modulating transition, closing with a HC. We can consider thus a structural main- 
theme/transition fusion within the first sixteen bars. The case of the sonata K. 290 in G 
major shows a different MT’s structure. The exposition features a main-theme with an 
irregular compressed period structure; the seven-bar* antecedent features a four-bar b.i., 
supported by a harmonic progression of tonic prolongation, and a three-bar c.i., featuring 
a cadential progression with an imperfect authentic cadence (IAC). There follows a 
repetition of the c.i. supported by the cadential progression that ends, this time, with a 
PAC. As a result, the sense of a period structure theme is highly weakened by the lack of 
a complete consequent, but the sense of closure if properly fulfilled. 

The transitions in this sonatas are also well framed by cadences, although their 
structure varies from sonata to sonata. For instance, the transition in K. 101, already 
mentioned, is an special case where the two-bar b.i. is repeated to accomplish two 
different functions; the first two-bar segment — bars 13 and 14 — serves to close the MT 
with a HC, while the second segment functions as a brief non-modulating transition, also 
ending in a HC. On the contrary, the also non-modulating transition in K. 290 features 
continuational characteristics, such as fragmentation and model-sequence processes, 
closing with a HC in bar 15, to be repeated in its entirety, and closing in bar 19. 


> In this case, although the proportion of bars is 2N=1R, I have chosen to use the notated number of bars as reference, for sake of 
simplicity. 
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The distinctive characteristic of this category of sonatas’ expositions is the ST 
section. This section tends to have a two-part ST, opening with the structure of a 
continuation and leading to a dominant arrival or HC, functioning as internal HCs; the 
following material — the second part, properly speaking — can take the shape of any 
function, although cadential phrases are common. In the already quoted sonatas, K. 101 
and 290, the ST opens with new material in the SK, featuring continuational 
characteristics, but, in each case, the following processes are distinctive. In K. 101, after 
the non-modulating transition, there follows a four-bar phrase — in the SK (E major) — 
featuring the same continuational characteristics as the main-theme’s continuation — one- 
bar fragmentation and surface and harmonic rhythms acceleration — that is repeated. This 
material is followed by a four-bar phrase supported exclusively by dominant harmony 
leading to a rhythmic caesura and then repeated too. It is clear that the first subordinate- 
theme started, in bar 17, without an initiating function, but establishing the new tonality 
by prolonging tonic harmony throughout the continuation phrases. The material featuring 
dominant harmony, must be considered as a dominant arrival followed by a standing-on- 
the-dominant, which, in the context of the entire exposition functions as the substitute of 
the internal HC, balancing thus the lack of modulating material and HC in the transition, 
previous to the subordinate-theme. The four-bar standing-on-the-dominant is repeated 
and followed by the subordinate-theme’s second part. This material clearly features 
cadential characteristics that, after a failed — by means of an evaded cadence — first intent, 
leads to the PAC that closes the first subordinate-theme. 

In K. 290 the ST is also in the new key of D major and depicts a continuation 


structure; here a two-bar model is sequentially repeated and followed by a four-bar 
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cadential idea, leading to a PAC. Then the theme is repeated, but harmonically varied in 
such a way that leads to a HC. In this context, we must consider this varied repetition of 
the first subordinate-theme as a continuation that leads the music to an internal HC, 
balancing the structure from the lack of HC in the SK in the transition. After the internal 
HC, new material in D minor is exposed; this second part of the ST features contrasting 
characteristics in relation to the previous first-part. The theme structure corresponds to a 
twelve-bar sentence — an eight-bar presentation followed by a four-bar compressed 
continuation, resulting in a compressed sentence structure. The presentation phrase 
contains a four-bar b.i. exactly repeated; each b.i. depicts two-bar fragments supported by 
the progression V7-iv; the compressed continuation leads the music to a PAC to close the 
theme. The presentational material in this second part may present a problem of 
interpretation due to its harmonic characteristics. In Caplin’s theory, a presentation is also 
characterised by the prolongation of tonic harmony, a characteristic absent in this 
particular presentation, which tends to fulfil better the harmonic characteristics of a 
standing-on-the-dominant — accentuated by the fact that it is preceded by a HC. My 
interpretation is based in some facts: the preceding HC is in D major and the following 
material is in D minor; the four-bar grouping is repeated and followed by a compressed 
continuation plus cadential phrase, what confers the character of an initiating function to 
the four-bar grouping; the succession of formal functions contradict the standing-on-the- 
dominant interpretation, and, moreover, the entire material is repeated after the PAC at 
the end of the phrase, in bar 47, what would make unconceivable, from my point of view, 
the labelling of standing-on-the-dominant to that material. This second part is repeated, 


but the continuation fails to bring again a proper closure by means of a cadence evasion, 
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forcing the musical discourse to expand, by presenting cadential material that leads the 
music to a PAC. This cadential phrase is repeated and followed by a short closing section 
that features a single codetta repeated, ending thus the exposition. 

Finally, in the case of K. 101, the first ST is followed by a second ST that starts 
with a presentation of a two-bar b.i. repeated and followed by a four-bar continuation 
phrase ending with a PAC. All this material is then repeated, but now featuring a modal 
shift and presenting the subordinate-theme E in minor; the continuation leads to an 
abandoned cadence to shift the material back to the major mode. The cadential phrase 
that follows fails to close the section by repeating the process of evasion, and it is only 
until the second intent that the final PAC is reached, ending the second subordinate- 
theme and the entire exposition. It is important to mention that these cadential phrases 
feature very similar material, harmonically and melodically, to that of the closure of the 
first subordinate-theme, transferring coherence to the entire section. 

As seen, the complexity, and number of internal constitutive functions, of the ST 
in these sonatas makes them separate category, although the boundaries between sections 


are more or less identifiable, as shown in K. 101 and 290. 


Conclusion 
Before stating my brief conclusions, it must be said that it is a very interesting but 
highly complicated topic that requires more time and a deeper research. The results of 
this analysis are superficial and should be subject to review. 
In conclusion, I consider that Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas are excellent musical 


works that feature at the highest the artistic spirit of a composer. Scarlatti manages to deal 
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successfully with the formal aesthetics of his time, with all the implications that means 
living in a time of aesthetic transition. This is reflected in the formal structures of his 
sonatas; on the one hand, we see formal practices proper to the pre-classical period, such 
as repetition of phrases and entire sections, ruptures of promising ECP, succession of 
evaded cadences as a means to extend the discourse, fusion of themes with transitions, 
and ambivalence of function, just to name some. On the other hand, we can recognise 
formal function that, strictly speaking, are proper to the high classical aesthetics, such as 
main-themes, transitions — non-modulating, modulating, and two-part — half cadences as 
closures of sections, internal half cadences, and two-subordinate-them complexes. As a 
consequence of this fact, Domenico Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas, can be classified into 
three categories depending on their formal structure. The first category contains those 
expositions that feature a complete set of formal structures where the functions are 
clearly separated by cadential boundaries; a second category groups more complicated 
expositions, in which the formal functions are unclear and fuzzy, fussing different 
functions into single sections, particularly transitions with subordinate-themes; and a 
third category containing those expositions extended in the number of functions, mainly 
in the corresponding section to the subordinate-theme, articulated in the musical 


discourse. 
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